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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 483.) 


‘‘T make my home in the family of one of 
those called Quakers, or Inspirants, which gives 
me an opportunity of hearing much of that 
people, and of their history. 

On leaving these dear people, they put me 
over the Rhine in a small boat, and I took the 
public carriage for Cologne ; 1 should otherwise 
have had to ride many miles to effect it. 

From Cologne [ went over the Rhine again, 
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them as enemies. Who that has seen the 
horrors of war, its accompanying cruelties and 
vices, ean plead for it? Or who that has only 
heard of the wickedness and misery that attends, 
but must bitterly deplore it? From my observ- 
ations I may say, that the sight of the bloody 
field of battle conveys but one part, and perhaps 
the smallest part, of the woes and miseries that 
attend this horrible scourge. 

Among the pious persons at Elberfeld is an 
aged man, Herrman Pelzer, at whose house, many 
years since, were our dear friends, George 
Dillwyn, Mary Dudley, Sarah Grubb, and their 
companions. He speaks of their visit and 
religious communications as having made a deep 
impression on him. He is now eighty-four 
years of age, strong in body and mind, but 
above all, he appears to love the Truth. 

I set off for Pyrmont in the evening of the 
24th, and was three nights and three days on 
the road, which I found very difficult to travel. 
I went part of the journey by a sleigh, but the 
glaze of ice formed on the road was such that it 


and soon fell in with the advanced guard of | was very dangerous in some places ; for on both 
about thirty thousand of the Swedes, who are | sides of the road were deep gullies, ravines or 
marching into France to join the Allied armies, | ditches, so that it was needful to keep on the 


against that nation. Gieat order and sobriety 
prevail among the Swedish army, neither do [ 


hear any of the inhabitants, through whose | wards me. 


country they pass, complain of their conduct. 
Through this part of the country many of the 
Freoch troops passed on their retreat; desola- 
tion and destruction marked their steps, and 
as they were closely followed by other armies, 
what had escaped the first destroyers fell a prey 
to the others; wanton acts of destruction have 
been committed, furniture and otber articles 
which they could not carry away, were broken 
to pieces. But the-e have been their minor 
sufferings. The inhabitants were under the 
necessity to send their wives and daughters 
away to conceal them from the soldiers, and in 
various instances, because they refused to dis- 
close the places of their refuge, they were sorely 
beaten, wounded, or even killed. It is also very 
lamentable that they received no better treat- 
ment from many who professed to be their friends, 
than they did from the Freneh, who treated 


| 


middle of the road. At one time, whilst thus 
situated, | saw a body of horsemen coming to- 
They might. be about six thousand 
men. My driver tried repeatedly to bring his 
sleigh to the side of the road, but at every 
attempt it seemed as if we should be precipitated 
on one side or the other. The General, who 
was with his officers at the head of the troop, 
seeing my dilemma, very kindly gave the order 
for the horsemen to open their ranks, and to 
pass on the right and left ; whilst he himself 
saluted me very civilly. I could not account 
for this marked attention, but possibly he might 
be one of those officers whom | had met at inns. 
L believe he was a Prussian; but there were 
many Cossacks also attending that little army, 
and some of these as they passed looked very 
sour at me, on whose account they were obliged 
to crowd on the side of the road. The other 
part of the way I travelled im an open farm 
wagom The ice on the road had disappeared ; 
but 3 many heavy cannon, and ammunition 
i 
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wagons, had passed over it, that it was cut down| Volmers is one of the eight senators by whom 
very deep, and very rough beside. this little republic is governed ; but his standing 
After my arrival at Pyrmont, a place of much | in life does not prevent his sitting very lowly at 
resort on account of its mineral waters, 1 f:lt|the footstool of Christ. He is in the daily 
myself much straitened for a while. I had ex-| practice of religious retirement, and a small 
ected that a Friend there, who is well acquaint-| company unite with him in a silent meeting for 
ed both with the French and English languages, | worship; for none of them have believed them- 
would act as my interpreter, but he was not in| selves called publicly to minister to others, but 
a state of health to do so. Several services|each receives his instruction and consolation 
laid heavily on my mind towards those profes-| from the Lord himself, the true and great minis- 
sing with our religious Society, and others. I}ter. They told me of a sailor who resided sixty 
poured forth my soul to the Lord, who I knew] miles distant, in Friesland, who went to England 
could open a way for me, where all seemed to{a few years ago, and being at Yarmouth, 
be closed up. As I was going to their meet-| happened one day to pass by the meeting-house 
ing, and saw a considerable number of strangers|of Friends, as they were going in. He felt 
drawing towards it, a great exercise came upon | inclined to enter also. The meeting was held in 
me, for I did not see how help was to come; but} silence; but such were the strong convictions 
I endeavored to possess my soul in patience, to} made by the Spirit and power of truth on his 
see what the Lord would do for his great name. | mind, that since his return home he has con- 
On entering the house I was told that very|tinued in the practice of silently sitting down 
probably a youth, [B. Seebohm,] who was pointed|to wait on the Lord, though entirely alone. 
out to me, who understood English well, could | Having heard of the pious people at Bremen, he 
act as interpreter, should I need one. He was| had sometimes come to sit with them, and they 
only about sixteen years of age, and on my ask-| wished I could see him. What was their sur- 
ing him whether he thought he could undertake | prise, when, that very evening, shortly after we 
the office, he replied that ‘ he would do his best.’ | had sat down together and were gathered into 
I was brought under great weight in that| silence, they saw him coming in. He had just 
meeting, but I also felt the Lord’s power to arise | arrived, and came immediately to the house. I 
into dominion, with a little faith that, in attempt-| could not help noticing the great reverence with 
ing to communicate to the company present|which he sat, and the brokenness of his spirit 
what I thought to be the word of the Lord to| during the meeting. The little intercourse we 
them, all would be well; I rose on my feet, and| had with one another afterwards furnished me 
the dear boy stood by my side, and interpreted | with an evidence that he is a disciple of Jesus. 
for me into German, as I went on, with all} Visiting one day a female of rank, called lady 
readiness. I felt much attached to him, and he| Mettapost, where I expected to meet none else 
became my faithful and kind helper through all} but her, I was surprised to see a large company 
the meetings I had at Pyrmont and the vicinity, | of females of rank coming in; we sat in silence 
and in my visits to the families of those under our|for some time, during which, and under the 
name in that district. He went with me to Min-| testimony to the truth given me to bear, the 
den, and several places thereabouts, where some | hearts of many of these were contrited. This 
professing with us reside. I had meetings with | lady is an unmarried young woman, possessing 
them and with the inhabitants also; I went in|a large estate, and hasa liberal hand in ad- 
Gospel love to all the families of those who are| ministering to the needy; she frequents the 
called by our name, and found it here, as in| little meeting at senator Volmers’. 
Pyrmont, an arduous and trying service. There} I left Bremen at five, P. M., the 20th, for 
are a few valuable Friends rightly concerned | Osnabriick. On my arrival there I felt for a 
for the cause of truth preserved amongst them, | while much discouraged, for I knew nobody in 
and I hope they will, through faithfulness, feel | the place ; I had not even the name of any one ; 
themselves increasingly girded with strength. | but I concluded here, as I have done in other 
Frederic Smith is a valuable minister of the} places, to wait on the Lord, and feel after his 
Gospel, and stands as a father amongst them. | guidance, knowing that if he has any service 
I left Minden for Bremen on the 14th of| for me he can open a way for it. After a while 
Third mouth, and suffered much on that journey |I thought it proper for me to go out, and walk 
from the severity of the cold, and the badness} in the streets. I had not proceeded far when I 
of the roads ; an open farm wagon was the only | was met by a serious, respectable looking man, 
carriage that could be used. At Bremen [} who after attentively looking at me, addressed 
found in the senator John Volmers a truly pious | me with the inquiry if I did not belong to the 
and interesting man; several branches of his; Society of Friends, and if I had known John 
family are so also. He would not allow me to; Pemberton? He then gave me a short and 
stay in any other place than his house; and | very interesting account of his religious visit to 
during the whole time of my being at Bremen | that city. His name is Mertens, and he is pastor 
he was my constant attendant,—a helper by his | of the Lutheran Church. He took me to several 
spirit, and of great assistance as an interpreter. | pious persons, rich and poor, and soon after ac- 
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companied me to a meeting which he had very 
quickly put in a way to be collected. It was 
composed, like the few families he had taken me 
to visit, of rich and poor, Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics ; but all of a class that love the 
Lord Jesus, who makes no difference between 
Jews and Gentiles, bond and free. It was an 
unexpected meeting, and a very solemn oye. 
The Lord owned us graciously by his Divine 
presence. After meeting, several of the aged 
people, who remembered John Pemberton 
about twenty years ago, manifested much satis- 
faction at seeing in me one of the same relig- 
ious denomination, having as they said been 
favored again in the Lord’s presence to have 
the bread of life broken unto them. 

© Now, feeling my mind released, for the pres- 
ent, from further service in Germany, I accept- 
ed with gratitude the prospect set before me of 
returning to England by way of Holland. On 
account of the French continuing to have pos- 
session of several fortresses, 1 was under the 
necessity of going a roundabout way. | found 
much difficulty also, in consequence of heavy 
floods, by which some of their dikes had been 
broken, and above two hundred miles of land 
in circumference had been covered with water, 
to such a depth in several places as to carry 
away houses, barns, &c. Great was the destruc- 
tion of human life, as well as cattle, horses, 
&e. I was told that families, after having for 
many days continued on the roofs of their 
houses, were at last rescued by boats sent in 
various directions to the relief of the sufferers. 
The waters had retired from the highways on 
which I travelled, but had left so many large 
cakes of ice as to render travelling tedious and 
dangerous. 

Feeling my mind released from the great 
weight of exercise under which I have been for 


the peopl i 
people on the continent, my soul has been | made him instrumental of much good. This gentle- 


prostrated very reverently before the Lord, who 
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bless thou also those pious ones whom thou hast 
enabled me to visit! 0, bless the work of thy 
hands everywhere !” 

Thus he concludes the account of his second 
visit tv the continent of Europe. Numerous 
letters followed him from Gessner, Vernet, 
Gautier, &c., of Geneva; Langalerie of Laus- 
anne ; Hess, Schlatter, &c., of St. Gallen ; Baron 
Gumpenberg, Gossner, President von Ruosch, 
Baron Pletten, the Princess Jeanette of Oettin- 
gen, &c., &e., in Bavaria. These, with others, 
all bore testimony to the value of his religious 
visit and services, and the spiritual comfort and 
instruction derived from them. With some of 
these interesting characters he kept up a corre- 
spondence for many years afterwards. 


Nore.—Dr. Steinkopff, the well-known and devoted 
disciple of our Lord and Saviour, whose earthly 
course was finished on the 29th of the Fifth month, 
1859, gave the following testimony respecting Stephen 
Grellet, on his return from the extended journey on 
the continent of Europe: ‘‘ He is, properly speaking, 
a French gentleman ; he % a native of France, but at 
the time of the Revolution went to America, where 
he became enlightened amongst the Society of 
Friends. He is now in England on a religious visit ; 
when I saw him two weeks ago he gave me some ac- 
count of his travels on the continent, and it was 
indeed astonishing to me to hear how he had escaped 
danger in many parts. Previously to his going this 
journey I had an interview with him, when he told 
me his intended route: I said ‘it is one of the most 
difficult you could have formed.’ I knew that if he 


| gained a passport at all to visit some parts of France, 
| that it would be from one of the most strict police 
; Officers on the continent, and much I feared the safety 


of this excellent man; but when he began to tell me 
what his religious views were, and I saw how his 
heart was bound to his duty, I believed that the 


| Lord sent him, and that it was His work ; I could not 


doubt of its accomplishment. So it has proved. 
Stephen Grellet is now safely returned to England ; 


| after having passed through armies of Cossacks, 
‘from whom he met with little or no insult. The 


blessing of the Lord was with him, and I doubt not 


man has all the vivacity of a Frenchman, with the 


has been my saving help and strength day by solidity of the English.” 


day, night after night—the everlasting arms 
have been underneath to uphold and preserve 
me. During this winter I have been more than 
forty nights on the road, many times amidst 
robbers and murderers. I have repeatedly been 
where contagious diseases prevailed to a high 
degree, so that the mortality was great; often 


(To be continued.) 
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PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


It is not uncommon, in passing sentence of 


| death upon a convicted criminal, to address him 


in language implying that the enormity of his 


also I have made but one scanty meal a day ;| offence is such as to prevent the possibility of 


but amidst all these things the Lord has borne 
me up, and delivered me,—yea, rendered hard 
things easy. My health is now as good, or 
better, than when I landed in France more 
than nine months ago. And, above all, the 
Lord, my great and blessed Master, who called 
me to this service in these nations, has opened 
a way for me to find and visit a portion of his 
seed, and to proclaim the glad tidings of his 
salvation to thousands of the people, both rich 
and poor. Bless the Lord, therefore, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits! O Lord! 


extending mercy to him, or remitting the last 
penalty of the law ; at the same time expressing 
a hope that he may meet with mercy at a higher 
tribunal, and advising him to make his peace 
with heaven. Shall man be more just than 
God ; more striet to mark iniquity, and severe to 
punish transgression, than the Being whose 
laws are disobeyed? How is it that our brother 
can sin past redemption against us, and yet we 
can coolly commend him to the forgiveness of 
that God who will forgive us as we forgive? Is 
not man so speaking “judged out of his own 
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mouth ?” Well, indeed, is it that God’s ways are that general feeling in the colony. So, in the 
higher, and more merciful than ours ! hands of Providence, the presence of Friends 
there, was, no doubt, rendered in a high degree 
conservative and valuable in the infant settle- 
ments. 

“ The authentic record of the legislative his- 
tory of North Carolina begins,” according to 
Bancroft, “in 1669.” He says of the planters 
that “ they loved the pure air and clear skies of 
their ‘summer land.’ True, there was no fixed 
minister in the land till 1703; no church erect- 
ed till 1705; no separate building for a court- 
house till 1722; no printing press till 1754.” 
In these early times “ there was neither city nor 
township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or 
one house in sight of another; nor were there 
roads, except as the paths from house to house 
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FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


In preceding numbers we have been review- 
ing some proceedings of the Society of Friends, 
which have reached our times by record, in the 
very first settlements in North Carolina. Those 
proceedings naturally give us the idea of society 
in the infancy of its organization. It would not 
be just to try them critically by the standard of, 
judgment which the experience of time, im- 
provement, education, and refinement has settled 
in our minds at the present day. We ought 
rather to consider the power and influence of were distinguished by notches in the trees.” 
the Divine Spirit which collected, visited, cor-| A more rapid increase of population was pre- 
rected, instructed, and comforted them, and that vented, no doubt, by other causes than those 
Divine Providence which protected them, and already mentioned. One of the chiet of these 
prevented them from being scattered abroad. was the disagreement between the English 
under the privations and difficulties which sur-; Proprietaries and the colonists; the former of 
rounded them, and with the few rules of discipline whom wished to dictate and enforce a constitu- 
which had then been adopted. Nothing short tion and laws suited to their own views and 
of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ could have purposes, while the latter were determined to 
done it ; nothing less than their reception of his make their own laws for themselves, and resist 
gospel,—their abiding faith,—the comforts of foreign oppression. Another was the exorbitant 
the Holy Ghost,—and their hope of eternal. taxes and duties which were exacted by the 
life, through the Son and sent of God, the Proprietaries and the English Government on 
Saviour of the world, could have prevented the property and small commerce of the colo- 


them from becoming soon extinct as an organ-, 
ized body. 

When William Edmundson came to the 
house of Henry Phillips, “on the banks of the 
Albemarle,” in 1672, and held the first reli- 
gious meetings which were held in those parts ; | 
and George Fox, in the same year, travelled, 
through the woods, through swamps and plashes, 
without roads, and lay in the woods at night; 
then by boat and canoe, along the creeks and 
rivers, during his eighteen days’ stay in the 
parts, there were probably not exceeding four 
thousand white inhabitants in all the colony, 
and they were widely dispersed, not far from the 
gea-coast, in the eastern part of the territory. 
For the first fifty years or more, the increase of 
the colony by the influx of emigrants must have 
been slow. The settlers who had encountered 
the hardships of the wilderness life, had been 
induced to do so, in most instances, in order to_ 
find greater political freedom, after which they 
longed, than they had elsewhere enjoyed ; or to 
avoid religious persecution. So that these early 
settlers were thoroughly averse to tyranny in 
political power, and to all clerical and ecclesiasti- 
cal domination. Wild as was this state of 
things, it in some degree favored the enlighten- 
ed views of toleration then held and taught by 
eur religious Society ; and fully in proportion to 
number, we may believe, did those inhabitants 
who held or embraced our principles of religious 
and political freedom, contribute to strengthen 


nists. The usual motives to emigration and 
settlement were therefore much obstructed ; and 
the Indian troubles and the hardships of a 
wilderness life would naturally add to the ob- 
structions. 

It may also be recollected that the Society 
here took its rise entirely independent of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, which was not settled 
by William Penn until 1682, or ten years after 
the visit of William Edmundson. There were 
settlers making our profession in lower Virginia, 
and also in Maryland,with whom our people had 
some intercourse; and likewise a little with 
Friends in New England; but the intercourse 
with any others must have been very small, when 
we consider the means of communication, and all 
attendant circumstances. Their opportunities 
for sympathy, aid and counsel from Friends of 
other parts must have been extremely few. 

Although a valiant gospel messenger oc- 
casionally came, they were favored with very few 
visits from abroad, for the reasons aforenamed, 
for a long time, so far as appears. A noble 
band of the servants of Christ had been rather 
recently raised up in England, and many of 
them were travelling to and fro to proclaim the 
good message,—but for a long time very few 
could visit Carolina, avd those who did so, must 
suffer great exposure. Such were the circum- 
stances under which meetings were established 
and maintained in North Carolina. Pretty 
early they organized two Monthly Mcetings— 
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Pasquotank and Perquimans—and these con-|close this by an extract: from the advice issued 


stituted a Quarterly Meeting; also the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Yearly Meeting, at its annual gathering, 
was for many years held only a single day. 
A large part of this was occupied, first, with 
the ‘solemn worship of God,’ then with some 
disciplinary affairs of the church. These affairs 
were conducted in a very simple and original 
manner. The queries were “ called over,” and 
two or more Friends who had been appointed by 
each of the Monthly Meetings or by the Quarterly 
Meeting to represent the Monthly Meetings, 
for that service, were called upon to give in 
the state of Society in their respective meetings, 
which they did orally ; and as may be presumed, 
with much honesty and simplicity. The con- 
dition of Society, as thus represented, then 
claimed the consideration of the meeting, and 
was acted upon according to the requirements of 
the case ;—the whole proceedings were em- 
braced in one minute, or at most, very few brief 
minutes, and the meeting concluded. 

But by the period of time which was reached 
in our last essay, (1718) business had somewhat 
increased ; more rules were adopted, and such 
general advice as the state of things called for 
was written and communicated. From this time 
forward, a decided increase is observable. An 
epistolary correspondence was begun and con- 
tinued, with Friends in London and Phila- 
delphia, which appears to have been very grate- 
ful and comforting, as well as instructive, to our 
Carolina Friends ; society increased, no doubt ; 
their business was done with more system ; 
a greater firmness of organization was ex- 
perienced ; other meetings were set up from 
time to time; and as the settlements advanced 
into the interior of the State, Friends also form- 
ed various other settlements during the next 
forty years, and new meetings were established 
at Core Sound, in what is now Carteret county, 
and Falling Creek, in Johnson county ; also on 
Pursus Creek, and Carver’s Creek, and Cane 
Creek, “ on the Cape Fear,” New Garden, and 
elsewhere, which we will notice as we proceed. 

Very few ministers are noticed thus far on 
the early records; but Gabriel Newby, Henry 
White, Mary Haig, and Joseph Glaister, are 
mentioned as such, and there probably were | 
others. In 1718, Joseph Glaister, having been 
abroad as a minister, produced to the Quarterly 
Meeting, returning minutes from the Yearly 
Meeting in Maryland, and from a Monthly 
Meeting in Rhode Island. The first notice of an 
epistle sent to Friends in London is in 1720; 
when Gabriel Newby and Matthew Pritchard 
were appointed to write one; and after this a 
regular correspondence was established. 

The Yearly Meeting, in 1721, was attended 
by John Fothergill, (father of Doctor John and 


this year. After noticing that the queries had 
been “read and answered unto,” and “ the state 
of the meeting found pretty well,” it proceeds :— 
“ Yet the said meeting desires y; all Friends be 
still careful in assembling themselves together 
in the fear and dread of the Lord; and that 
they may remember, when there gathered, that 
their earnest desire may be to feel refreshment, 
or know the inspeakings of ye Lord Jesus to 
comfort their spirits.” E. C. 
(To be continued.) 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. 








BY RICHARD DYKES ALEXANDER, OF IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from page 488.) 

We would willingly hope that, in an age and 
under circumstances like the present, many 
might be found who would join in peaceful 
associations for the extirpation of war. We 
allude more particularly to professors of Chris- 
tianity, who really desire to become disciples of 
Christ, and who would feel hurt if they were not 
considered among the number of his followers. 
Surely these, if they were to consider the sub- 
ject in a more serious, minute, and unprejudiced 
manner than they have been accustomed to do, 
would be among the foremost to step forward in 
order to restore Christianity, as it relates to 
war, to its primitive features, and to give a tone 
to the feelings of others, whereby they might 
promote the cause of universal peace. The 
present juncture appears, on many accounts, 
to be favorable to our views. There is evidently 
a growing concern to promote true religion in 
the earth ; and appeals are rarely, if ever, made 
in vain to the humanity of British Christians. 
We are, at the present time, sensibly feeling the 
embarrassing consequences of a long protracted 
war and have in our recollection the bloody 
conflicts and woeful distress which have been 
endured by many thousands of our fellow- 
creatures. 

We may, perhaps, be discouraged with the 
apprehension, that, on a subject of such great 
magnitude, all the assistance that we can render 
will be but vain—we may imagine that our 
intellectual attainments are incompetent to aid, 
effectually, a Society for the abolition of war, 
and the promotion of universal peace among 
mankind—we may anticipate the objections we 
shall meet with from many eminent persons, 
esteemed for their virtues, but still believing 
that wars are necessary—the opposition we shall 
encounter from those, who, in order to gratify 
their ambition and avarice, would sacrifice the 
peace of society—the difficulties in persuading 
rulers that the wars to which they unhappily 
have such frequent recourse are unjust, un- 
necessary, and contrary to sound policy. These 


Samuel,) from England. We will reserve some | reflections, however, ought not to prove insur- 


account of his visit for our next number, and 


mountable barriers to the conscientious discharge 
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of our duty ; for, however formidable they may 
appear, we should be consoled in the belief, 
that, “ with God, all things are possible.” (Matt. 
xix. 26.) 

We are not warranted in a supposition that 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, “ They 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks” (Isa. ii. 4), 
will be accomplished in a miraculous manner. 
And is there a Christian who doubts its accom- 
plishment? How then must we expect to see 
this happy change wrought in the mind and in 
the practice of man? Is it not probable that it 
will be effected by the agency of man? Yet we 
know that it is by divine influeace alone the 
heart of man can be so'softened as to feel uni- 
versal love for his fellow-creatures, and we are 
aware we can do no good thing without God’s 
holy assistance ; but, under the direction and 
guidance of his Spirit, we may accomplish much 
to his praise. 

Christ has promised a benediction on the 
office of peace-maker—“ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” (Matt. vi. 9.) Now let each of us look 
to himself, and see in what manner we can 
occupy the talent with which we are intrusted, 
so as to obtain in any degree this blessing. 
Shall it be by directing the attention of our 
friends to a nearer acquaintance with the peace- 


able precepts taught in the Scriptures of Truth 
—to a more enlarged view of the Christian dis- 
pensation, the author of which is denominated 
“Love,” and whose mission was declared by a 
voice from Heaven, to be “on earth peace, 


good-will towards men.” (Luke ii. 14.) Shall 
it be by the distribution of works calculated to 
convince the human understanding of the evils, 
the misery, and the folly of a custom which 
depopulates the world more than the most de- 
structive pestilence? Or shall it be by making 
our supplications “to the Throne of Grace, on 
which sits the Prince of Peace,” who waits to 
be gracious to a deluded and suffering world, 
beseeching him that he would have compassion 
on the children of discord, that he would for- 
ward our views, assist our designs, and be pleased 
to crown our labors of love with success ? 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” Now, as all such have 
access at seasons to the divine footstool, let them 
intercede for the prosperity of Christ’s peace- 
able kingdom on earth, and let no one suppose 
he is incapable of aiding this “blessed ” work. 
For what might not be the result, if the whole 
“religious world” would, with one mind, 
breathe with fervent ardor their aspirations for 
the abolition of discord, and with an unanimous 
effort labor to eradicate that fondness for war to 
which our otherwise happy nation has been too 
long prove? Let us all, by our example, in 
public as well as domestic life, prove that we 
are treading in the steps of a crucified Saviour, 
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“ who, when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
who returned good for evil. Let us not, as the 
advocates of peace, delight in telling of or lis- 
tening to martial exploits, lest we be carried 
away with the spirit of war, which is easily en- 
twined with our passions, if not guarded against. 
A care not unduly to entangle our minds with 
the baneful contentions arising from political 
parties, will preserve us in charity one to the 
other, and be a means of avoiding this danger. 
We may then better comply with the Apostle’s 
recommendation, ‘ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” (Phil. iv. 6.) Great good 
might be effected if, in the education of chil- 
dren, care were taken to instil into their minds 
a love of peace, and a hatred of war ; to dis- 
courage every kind of angry and revengeful 
feelings, and to prevent the introduction of such 
works into our seminaries as have a tendency 
to create a desire for warlike fame, and a thirst 
for martial applause. 

But, however we may feel convinced of the 
baneful influence of war, as it concerns the 
temporal and eternal interest of man, and be 
desirous to aid in the work of univeral peace, 
let each of us be careful to know the part that 
belongs to himself; let no one, in a zeal for the 
cause, outstep the bounds of prudence, and 
thereby frustrate the object he may wish to ad- 
vance. Yet let every one look into his own 
heart, and see if he can rest satisfied with allow- 
ing his talent to remain unoccupied. 

May we, with lively Christian ardor and 
perseverance, press forward in the work, and 
not relax in our exertions until the sword ceases 
to devour ; until we know no other soldiers than 
those who enlist under the banner of Christ: 
having for a leader the Captain of Salvation in 
a spiritual warfare against our own lusts and 
impurities, when, as saith the Lord, they “ shall 
not hurt or destroy in my holy mountain.” 
(Isa. xi. 9.) 


ee 
HOUSES ON THE CITY WALLS. 


In Acts ix, 24, 25, we read that the Jews at 
Damascus sought to kill Paul, and “ watched 
the gates day and night” for that purpose ; 
but “the disciples took him by night and let 
bim down through the wall in a basket.” But 
in 2 Corinthians xi, 33, the apostle says, with 
reference to the same escape, that “ he was let 
down in a basket through a window through 
the wall.’ Now, how do these different ex- 
pressions stand related to each other? The 
common view is that the house where Paul was 
secreted was built on the wall of the city, with 
a window projecting over it ; and hence it could 
be said, according to Luke’s narrative in the 
Acts, that Paul was “let down through the 
wall,”’ without any reference to the house ; or, 
as in the Kpistle to the Corinthians, that he 
was “let down through a window through the 
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wall.’ The house of Rabab, who concealed 
the Hebrew spies, is supposed to have been in 
such a situation, and to have had such a win- 
dow. “Then she let them down by a cord 
through the window; for her house was upon 
the town-wall, and she dwelt upon the wall.” 
(Joshua ii. 15.) See, also, the account of 
David’s escape, in 1 Samuel xix. 12. I saw 
houses built on the walls, with overhanging 
windows, in several of the eastern cities. 

It occurred to me to inquire of one of the 
American missionaries at Sidon what he thought 
of the point in question. We were standing at 
the time in the balcony of a window of the 
house which he occupied in that city. He in- 
clined to assent to the common view, and added : 
“We have here before us an example of just 
such an arrangement. This house is contigu- 
ous to the city wall, and the floor where we 
stand is beyond the line of the wall; so that 
a person descending from this window would 
alight on the ground outside of the city.” 

Possibly another explanation may be the 
correct one. A few steps to the left of Bab-es- 
Shurkeh, the gate on the east side of Damascus, 
I observed two or three windows in the exter- 
nal face of the wall, opening into houses on the 
inside of the city. If Saul was let down through 
such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall), it would be still more 
exact to interchange the two expressions; that 
is, we could say, as in the Acts, that he escaped 
“through the wall,” or as in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that he escaped “ through a window 
through the wall.” 

As I stood with a friend, who resided at 
Damascus, looking at the windows referred to 
above, a couple of men came to the top of the 
wall with a round, shallow basket, full of rub- 
bish, which they emptied over the wall. “ Such 
a basket,” said my friend, “ the people use here 
for almost every sort of thing. If they are dig- 
ging a well, and wish to send a man down into 
it, they put him in such a basket; and that 
those who aided Paul’s escape should have used a 
basket for the purpose, was entirely natural ac- 
cording to the present customs of the country. 
Judging from what is done now, it is the only 
sort of vehicle of which men would be apt to 
think under such circumstances.” Pilgrims 
are admitted into the monastery at Mount 
Sinai in a similar manner. A rope, with a 
basket attached to it, is let down from a win- 
dow or door, about thirty feet above the ground. 


THE TRUE OBJECT OF STUDY. 


If there be any one evil greater than another 
which distresses the educational enterprise of 
our country, it is a shallow scholarship—the 
expansion of a meager mind over the surface ofa 
hundred arts and sciences. Study has become a 
process of skimming; and the attainments of 
the student in knowledge are but the light froth 
of learning. The fields of science are only sur- 
veyed—they are seldom cultivated. The spade 
has been thrown aside; and in every hand we 
find the chain and compass. The youthful ad- 
venturer in those boundless fields travels with- 
out observation, and claims to possess without 
conquest. Children of tender years are hurried 
over subjects beyond their capacity to under- 
stand; and this, too, in a period of time too 
limited even for the maturest mind. There is 
nothing that excites my sympathy more than the 
sight of a little boy or girl of tender brain and 
impressible soul, groaning under a weight of 
lifeless text-books, whose very titles are to 
them incomprehensible—sickening, and palling, 
and souring at heart under the regimen of a 
strong and indigestible diet of ‘“ elements,” 
“outlines,” and other “ knowledges ”—turning 
from the sunny sky, and tuneful birds, and 
sweet waters of meadow, hill, and wood; and, 
fired with unwholesome ardor by the promise of 
a bright medal or a painted card, toiling through 
all the bright day to mouth the barbarous 
nomenclature of skeleton sciences which they 
can neither love nor comprehend. It may as 
well.be asserted roundly, that but little, com- 
paratively, of what one must know in order to 
become learned, can be acquired at all in 
school, in the time usually allowed in this fast 
country ; and it is a wretched compromise with 
the impatience of the age to sacrifice accuracy 
and thoroughness to the demands of so weak an 
ambition. 

Hence it is a matter of the first importance 
to select those branches of study which’ are 
adapted as a means of general cuiture of the 
youthful mind. The object of schools is not to 
make scholars, but students. It is to train the 
young man to use his powers in the pursuit and 
application of knowledge. It is, in a word, to 
teach him how to study. But what a bungling, 
superficial thinker will he become who has, 
from childhood, read without reflection, and 
thereby lost in power what has been gained in 
time! Noman can be said to be educated, in 


Those who are to ascend, seat themselves, one | aby sense of the term, who has not learned to 


after another, in this basket, and are thus drawn 
up by means of a pully or windlass turned by 
those in the convent.— Hackett. 


—-—~9e—-—_____ — 


' . 

There are many ways of defrauding a master, 
as, of time, care, pains, respect, and reputation, 
as well as money.— Penn. 





‘take pains. This is the first great lesson to 
teach the children. So far from acquiring such 
|a habit from the common niode of studying at 
school, they are educated by the long task, and 
hurried recitation, into a dreamy, thoughtless, 
superficial manner of gliding over the surface of 
things, without a suspicion of what lies beneath. 
| A few well:ehosen subjects, understood in their 
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minutest details, is better than the universe 
generalized and guessed at. ; 

Besides, the young can not be interested by 
outlines. Skeletons disgust and frighten them. 
A little girl of ten summers once asked her 
instructor, who was teaching a dry skeleton of 
English history, what was the color of Queen 
Mary’s eyes? In spite of outline schools, that 
child will become a historian, if encouraged. 
How many of our schools are but valleys of dry 
bones? It will be found generally true, that a 
child’s interest in any branch of study, is in 
proportion to the distinctness of detail with 
which it is taught. Often a teacher may excite 
a class to enthusiasm by simply dwelling on the 
minute points of the lesson—W. Y. Teacher. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1861. 


Goinc Security.—Amongst the many ex- 
cellent advices contained in our book of Disci- 
pline, there are few, perhaps, that come more di- 
rectly home to the welfare and happiness of 
families, than the cautions relating to endorsing 
accommodation notes, and going security for 
others. It is much to be regretted that the mem- 
bers of our Religious Society do not more gene- 
rally make themselves, not merely acquainted, 
but thoroughly familiar, with our Rules and Ad- 
vices. There has long been a singular repug- 
nance—now happily passing away—to the 
general circulation of our book of Discipline, and 
to its frequent and critical study ; and in at least 
one Yearly Meeting—that of Philadelphia—no 
members, except those who hold certain offices, 
are permitted to possess a copy. 

There are doubtless many sufferers from the 
practice of endorsing, who would have been 
strengthened to resist the persuasions of their 
friends or relations, by reference to the follow- 
ing Advices, which they, perhaps, had never 
seen :—“ We warn our members against a per- 
nicious practice amongst the trading part of the 


community, which has often issued in the ruin of 


those concerned therein, viz.: that of raising 
and circulating a kind of paper credit, with en- 
dorsement to give it an appearance of value, 
without an intrinsic reality ; a practice which, 
as it appears to be inconsistent with the truth 
we profess, we declare our disapprobation of, 
and entreat every member of our Society to 
avoid and discourage.” 


Again, “We are engaged to caution every 




























individual against imprudently entering into 
joint securities with others; for by these prac. 
tices many innocent wives and children have 
been inevitably and unexpectedly involved in 
ruinous and deplorable circumstances. We 
therefore earnestly desire Friends to keep 
strictly on their guard, that none, through any 
specious pretences of rendering acts of friend- 
ship to others with safety to themselves, may 
risk their own peace and reputation, and the 
security of their families.” 

Our attention has been drawn to this subject 
by an article which appeared recently in one of 
our newspapers, and is so much to the point that 
we give it a place in our present number. 


aiding 
Earty History or Frienps 1n Norra 
CaRoLInA.—We have not thought it needful to 
ask the attention of our readers to the brief 
sketch of the early history of Friends in North 
Carolina, prepared by a native of that State, and 
now in course of publication in our columns. 
There are few who do not feel desirous of know- 
ing something of the early settlement of Friends 
in this country, and it is a work of interest and 
value to rescue and record a portion of the 
incidents which illustrate the life and religious 
character of our forefathers. 

Friends in the Southern States have beena 
large body of Christian people, who grew up 
without much aid, except in religious visits, 
from elsewhere ; and after years of prosperity, 
and subsequent trials, many of them were in- 
duced, mainly by their testimony against slavery, 
to emigrate tothe free States of the West, where 
they formed the bases of the great western 
Yearly Meetings. Whatever relates to our 
native country and our early life, when we are 
removed from them, touches a chord which stirs 
sympathy in every breast. To Carolinians, 
then, and their descendants in the West, these 
sketches of Friends in North Carolina will pos- 
sess a peculiar interest; and we trust every 
reader will find something in them both inter- 
esting and instructive. 

peeneililipion 

A BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.—The Mana- 
gers of the Newsboys’ Aid Society have decided 
to change the name to The Young Men’s Home 
Society, and to admit boys and young men irre- 
spective of their calling. The Home, (at pres- 
ent No. 273 South Third Street, Philadelphia,) 
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an eminent degree conferred upon her, she occupied 
acceptably for many years the important station of 
Elder, and her service in this capacity was not sus- 
pended, even during her seclusion as an invalid; 
those who resorted to her, as to a mother in Israel, 
being often made to drink from wells of spiritual 
refreshment, and the gospel messengers, whose 
visits she received with tender appreciation, being 
in turn watered themselves. Her intellectual 
powers, which were of no common order, continued 
to be bright and vigorous till the end of 2d month 
last, when she was seized with paralysis, after which 
life gently ebbed away. Her countenance was beau- 
tifully peaceful, as if she was reposing on the bosom 
of Him who had loved her, had redeemed her, and 
was leading her through the valley to the realms of 
light and eternal blessedness. 



























is now open to those who may wish to avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

The price (including board, lodging, and 
washing,) is two dollars per week. Innocent 
amusements and instruction are furnished 
gratuitously, also medical attendance in case of 
sickness. 

The inmates of the Home are encouraged in 
habits of morality and economy, and ‘every ar- 
rangement is made for their comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 

Persons who know of any boys or young 
men, not suitably provided for, will confer a 
favor upon them by informing them of this In- 
stitution. The Superintendent, Alexander 
Sloan, is pleased to have them call and examine 
the Home, and will explain to them the excel- 
lent regulations which govern it. 


Diep, on the Ist of 3d mo., 1861, at West Farms, 
Westchester county, N. Y. Wituiam W. Fox, in his 
78th year. 

In early life he was favored with clear and correct 
views of the whole duty of man, and in striving faith- 
fully to perform the same, he humbly sought for 
that divine assistance which enabled him to adopt 
as his own, the langnage of one formerly, ‘‘I have 
set the Lord always before me; because He is at my 
right hand I shall not be moved.’? Deeply sensible 
of his own infirmities, he was a daily seeker for 
divine grace, so that when the solemn time came, 
that he must put onimmortality, he was not moved, 
but rested in humble faith in his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He filled important positions of high 
trust in the mercantile. world, all of which were so 
uprightly and honorably performed as greatly to re- 


Our friend John Hodgkin, having certificates 
from his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and 
the approval and sympathy of London Morning 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, to pay a reli- 
gious visit in-this country, arrived in New York 








by the steamship Persia, on the 9th inst., after 
a short passage of nine days and 20 hours. 
saanihinece 


Diep, in Burlington, N. J., on the 9th of 3d mo. 
last, ReseccA GRELLET, the widow of our late beloved 
friend Stephen Grellet. In her early youth she lis- 
tened to her Saviour’s invitation, ‘‘Seek ye my 
face,’’? and responded to the call, ‘‘Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek ;’’ and through the whole course of her 
life, which was prolonged to nearly 89 years, she 
steadily followed her Lord and Master. Humility, 
purity and refinement were conspicuous traits in the 
character of our beloved friend. To rare discretion 
and sound judgment she added a very uncommon 
degree of sympathy, which eminently qualified her 
to be a wise counsellor to those who sought from her 
advice and consolation. A betteridea cannot be given 
of the close and tender tie which united her and her 
beloved husband, than by quoting his own words 
from his Journal, dated 3d mo., 1831, when about 
to commence his fourth journey to Europe: ‘‘ My 
beloved wife, on this occasion, as on all preceding 
ones, which have not been few since we became 
united together by the endearing tie of the marriage 
covenant, freely and with Christian cheerfulness re- 
signs me to the Lord’s service. She is uniformly a 
great encourager to me to act the part of a faithful 
servant of the best of Masters ; her soul travails with 
mine in such a manner that she had been deeply 
sensible of the nature of the service that the great 
Master called me to, before I had disclosed to her or 
to any man the secret exercises of my leart. We 
have several times parted with the apparent pros- 


pect of never seeing each other again in this state of 


mutability, but the Lord, in whose hands is our life, 
has brought us together again. * * Into his hands 
and to his sovereign will and disposal, we commit 
ourselves and our beloved daughter.”’ 

The Church recognizing the gift which had been in 













flect the brightness of those correct Christian princi- 
ples which governed his whole life. The hope and 
faith of the Christian did not fail him, while the love 
of Christ his Saviour sustained him in perfect peace 
on his dying bed. 


——-, near Monrovia, Ind., on the Ist of Ist mo. 


last, MARGARET, wife of Nathan Wheeler, in the 43d 
year of her age, a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. She was much afflicted for a 
length of time, yet she bore it with much patience 
and resignation, saying she hoped to be preserved in 
the right way until her Heavenly Father would be 
pleased to release her; and she was made willing to 
give up all that was near and dear for Christ’s sake, 
leaving a comfortable assurance to her family and 


friends that she is numbered with the righteous. 


——, on the Ist of 3d mo. last, in Monrovia, Ind., 


in the 34th year of her age, Juuia Ann, wife of 


Hiram Hadley, an esteemed member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She bore a protracted 
illness with much patience and resignation, often 
imparting words «f comfort and consolation to those 
around her. She was frequently engaged in prayer 
and praise, manifesting a desire that she might wait 
the Lord’s appointed time. She gave much per- 
tinent counsel to her family and others, commending 
them to the Lord, and to put their trust in him who 
wonlg care for them and make way where there ap- 
peared tobe noway. Though she was at times much 
humbled under a sense of unworthiness, yet she 
was given also largely to appreciate the fulness of 
the mercy of God through Christ Jesus to a sinful 
race of beings. As she approached the confines of 
eternity, the sustaining influences of a Saviour’s 
love seemed more and more to gather around her, 
enabling her, as we humbly trust, gently to fall 
asleep in Jesus. 

, On the 18th of 12th mo. last, Jamzs Woon- 
arp, son of Josiah and Milley Woodard, deceased, in 
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the 25th year of his age, a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

He displayed in early life an unusual fondness for 
literature, and possessing a good degree of vivacity 
of mind, he made ready progress in learning. He 
did not, however, manifest much of that spirit of 
i ambition to aspire to worldly greatness, which usu- 
ally characterizes such minds, being rather diffident 
and unassuming, and preferring usefulness to great- 
ness. His disease, which was of a lingering nature, 
did not assume an alarming aspect until a few days 
previous to his decease, when it seemed so to affect 
his mind as to preclude much conversation. From 
some expressions he made, it was evident his hope 
of salvation was not based upon his own righteous- 
ness, or any works or merit of his, but on the aton- 
ing blood of Christ. 


Diep, At the residence of his father, Achilles Wil- 
liams, in Richmond, Indiana, on the 22d of 3d month 
last, after a protracted illness, Ropert WILLIAMS, in 
the 34th year of his age. 

The deceased had « birthright in the Society of 
Friends, and was remarkable for his moral conduct, 
integrity, and upright deportment. He was particu- 
larly careful not to wound the feelings of others, and 
to deal justly with all men He was therefore highly 
esteemed amongst those who knew him, but he was 
unconverted, aud had never taken much interest in 
religious matters, or in the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures. But, during his last illness, before he 
feared a fatal termination of it, he was led to examine 
the foundation upon which he stood, his prospects 
for eternity, and his hope for salvation, and was 
brought to see that, “‘ not by works of righteousness 
which he had done,’’ could he expect to be saved, 
and that he had not yet fulfilled the great injunction, 
‘*repent and be converted.’’? Through much fervent 
and earnest prayer, he was enabled to come to Christ 
and receive an evidence of the pardon of his sins, 
by grace and mercy, and gradually to experience a 
change so thorough as to be able to say, ‘I was 
blind, but I now see.’’ “I should have been lost,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if I had died a few weeks ago.’’ He con- 
tinued in much prayer. His heart overflowed with 
love, and he earnestly labored with his former asso- 
ciates and his relatives and friends, urging upon 
them to come to the Saviour, and to se2k to have 
their sins washed away in His blood. His faith was 
strong; he leaned with undoubting assurance upon 
his beloved, placing his hopes of salvation wholly in 
the merits and mercies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He now delighted to have the Holy 
Scriptures read, and frequently urged the perusal 
and thorough study of them upon those around him. 
When he entered the valley of the shadow of death, 
he realized that ‘‘thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.’’ His mind was clear until the last, and 
with a quiet, earnest confidence he was able to say, 
a short time before his close, ‘‘ I am ready to die and 
am going to heaven,’’ and to send messages to his 
absent relations, inviting them to meet him there. 


—, In Charlotte, Vermont, on the 2d of 3d mo. 
last, Ann, wife of John Dakin, in the 60th year of 
her age, a member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend had, for many years, ‘been an ac- 
ceptable minister amongst us, but uniting with ‘those 
who seceded from us in the late separation, she was 
disowned from the Society. Till within the past few 
years she had enjoyed, comparatively, much of the 
blessing of uninterrupted health. Within this pe- 
riod, as sickness and disease with attendant suffer- 
ing seemed fastened upon her, she gave full evidence 
of much mental search and labor for those things 
which belong to that ‘‘ better country and an hea- 
venly.’’ With great scrutiny she seemed to survey 



















































the past, from her early religious awakening to the 
present, and great was her rejoicing when a path to 
peace seemed opened to her, and help afforded to 
pursue it, in seeking restoration to the church from 
which her affections and attachments had been 
loosened. She was unable, on account of rapid de- 
cline, after her re-acceptance to membership, to meet 
again for religious worship with her friends, yet (as 
she said) having ‘‘ done what she could,” 
an unspeakable favor to be permitted to repose her 
whole trnst on the unmerited mercy of God through 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
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she felt it 


————-~or-—___——_ 


BOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The attention of Friends attending the Yearly Meet- 


ing, and of others, is invited to the choice standard 
publications of the Association oF FRIENDS FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
stereotype plates of all these works having been 
given to the Association, it is enabled to issue 
them at extremely low prices ; 
ments to purchasers to spread widely a pure literature, 
and a knowledge of our religious Society, in an invit- 
ing form. 


The 


thus offering induce- 


The books are for sale at the Depository No. 109 


N. 10th St. 


The titles and prices are as follows : 


Retail. Tf mailed 
1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 14 cts. 19 cts. 
2—Views of American Slavery a 
Century ago, . ao“ a 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, : | ee ae 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, a ma * 
5—A Selection from the Epistles 
of George Fox, ° 14 * 19 * 
6—A Selection from the Letters 
of Isaac Penington, ‘ = 21 “ 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, . as 38 ‘<< 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 
and hisVisit to the Pacific Isles, 20 ‘* 28 “ 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 
dren, [llustrated, 20 *“ 26 * 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 
with Life of the Author, Dr. 
Godman, = -_ 
11—The Life of Margaret Fox, 
wife of George Fox, 14 * a 
12—Fuller on Religious Declen- 
sion, . “Ss 29% 
13—A Memoir of Thomas Story, a 25 “* 
14—The Vegetable Kingdom, II- 
lustrated, ° 20 * 26 ‘* 
15—Waring’ 8 Hymns and ‘Selec- 
tions, . : “oro a5" 
16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends ; 
their Doctrines and Discipline, 14 ‘ | 
17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 
inson, with Selections from his 
Letters, . 4 Gr 21 *“ 
18—Memoir of —_ Capper a ae 
19—Journal and Life of John 
Woolman, (complete,) . a 49 * 
20—Scripture Questions on the 
Gospel and Acts 25 * 36 * 


The Association has in preparation three other 
volumes, which it is hoped will be out in a few 
weeks, to wit: 

Hymns for Schools and Families; a handsomely 
illustrated book of American Birds ; and a Memoir of 
Eliza Southall. 

When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is 
allowed. Of Books at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies 
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are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7) 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to 
purchase for distribution. [The additional charge 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- 
count. } 

Persons wishing any of the above works sent by 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to 

JosEePH Ports, Agent. ° 
Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_—<9 2 —____ 


A SELECTION OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
















Suitable for First-day Schools ; on tinted cards, in 
sets, comprising in each, one hundred Texts. Price 
30 cents; if sent by mail, 34cts. Also, 


MEMOIR OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


This valuable work is now for sale in one volume, 
at $1.25. Josera Ports. 
Office of Friends’ Review, 109 N. 10th St. 


—_—_—_—— Po 
WANTED, 


A Friend qualified to teach the higher branches of 
a thorough English education, who would be willing 
to engage, and if satisfactory, continue in a school 
in a Friends’ neighborhood, about one mile from 
Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting-house, Iowa. For 
further information address 
GREENBERRY P. Woon, 
or 
Zeno C. TABER, 
3t. Springdale, Cedar county, Iowa. 


—+~er 


NEW GARDEN BOARDING SCHOOL, NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


A Friend has agreed to take charge of this institu- 
tion for the next session—relieving the Yearly Meet- 
ing of any pecuniary responsibility arising during 
that time. 

The School will be under the charge of Dr. Nereus 
MENDENHALL, assisted by Joun Harris and Mary 
Harris. 

Instruction will be given in the ordinary branches 
of an English Education, in Natural Science, and the 
higher Mathematics, and, if desired, in the Latin, 
Greek and German Languages. Lectures, illustrated 
by experiments, will be given in Chemistry and Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

The Session will commence on the 6th day of the 
5th mo. next, and continue six months, or 24 weeks: 
TERMS: 

For Board and Tuition during the Session, for 
Boys, $72; Girls, $63. Those studying Latin, Greek 
or German will be charged $6 extra. 

_ Joxatuan E. Cox and Wire will remain as Super- 
intendents. 

/ Garden, N. C., 3d mo., 1861. 

t. 


—_——-<oo 
BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh day 
evening, the 13th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends gene- 
rally are invited to attend. 

4th mo. 6—2t Joun Carter, Secretary. 
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by going securit} for others. 
cult te say no when applied to in such cases ; 
particularly if under some obli 
party, perhaps even a slight one, and possibly 
conferred with a view to gain this advantage. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


GOING SECURITY. 


Many of the best of men have been ruined 
They find it difh- 


gation to the 


How distressing to a beloved wife to be told 


by her husband that he is ruined, and that she 
and her children are reduced to poverty, be- 
cause he had gone security for some acquaint- 
ance, and is now obliged to pay that acquaint- 
ance’s debts, and perhaps for one not very de- 
serving. 


If men would make it a ru/e never to doanything 


of the kind, without first consulting their wives, 
it would often save families from many a bitter 
pang. 


The best and most obliging men are the 
most likely to be the sufferers, by being thus 
imposed upon. 

There is an intuitive feeling in woman, which 
generally enables her to be a safe counsellor to 
her husband. She feels a dread of what is pro- 
posed, but cannot explain why. Woman was 
designed to be the friend and adviser of man, 
and there are many of us who may truthfully 
refer to the time when the counsel of an affee- 
tionate wife, if followed, would have saved from 
trouble, and some even from ruin. 

‘To young men the writer would say, and per- 
haps to all to whom there is a possibility of err- 
ing in this respect, select an experienced and 
judicious friend, and give to him a written ob- 
ligation, in these words: J hereby pledge myself 
not to endorse, or become security for any one 
without your permission. 

The advantage of such an obligation would 
be this. You are, perhaps, called upon unex- 
pectedly, to endorse a note, or in some other 
form to become security for another; you will 
then have something to fall back upon; and 
you can, with propriety, say that you are under 
a written obligation toa friend not to do it with- 
out his permission. This affords you time to 
advise with him, as well as to sleep upon it, and 
also gives time for reflection. If it be all right, 
you are in no worse position than before ; but if 
it be not right, you will then have the courage 
to say no—or to throw the responsibility upon 
your friend, if he authorize you to do so. 

Besides the time gained for reflection, you 
will have the further advantage of your friend’s 
greater experience, or, perhaps, better know- 
ledge of the party. than yourself, when he may 
suggest some arrangement by which you may 
be secured from loss, and not imperil your own 
estate, or the happiness of your family. The 
writer was himself a sufferer to some extent, in 
early life, and would have been greatly benefited, 
had the above plan heen adopted. 

: MIQUON. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING SUGAR. 


A Paris periodical, under the heading, “ A 
revolution in the manufacture of sugar,” an- 
nounces a discovery by M. Rousseau, which, it 
says, will more than double the yield from a 
given quantity of cane. The process is exceed- 
ingly simple, and the editor says that be has 
repeated it with complete success in the labora- 
tory, and sees no reason why it should not suc- 
ceed as well on a large scale. 

It is known that saccharine juice, as obtained 
from plants, alters rapidly in the air, because it 
contains albuminous matters which become 
brown or black by the action of oxygen. M. 
Rousseau removes the albuminous matters by 
heating the juice with about three one-thou- 
sandths of its weight of crude pulverized plas- 
ter. Agr soon as the liquor arrives at boiling 
heat, a thick scum forms on the surface, and by 
decantation, a perfectly clear liquid is obtained. 
This liquid left in the air would still become 
as black as ink, but by mixing with it six to 
eight per cent. of its weight of hydrated peroxyd 
of iron, all the alterable organic matters are 
removed in a few seconds. It will then remain 
for an indefinite time without color, and it is 
only necessary to boil it down to obtain crystal- 
lized sugar. 


———_—__+—~weom 
RESULT OF A KIND ACTION. 


In September, eighteen hundred and five, a 
poor young mechanic, just arrived from Eng- 
land, was wandering about New York in deep 
dejection; he was without money, without 
friends, and without work; and far from his 
native home, he knew not which way to turn, 
but passing along Nassau street, an open door 
encouraged him to enter. The proprietor was 
a very little man, indeed, perhaps not five feet 
high, but he had a pleasant countenance and a 
large heart ; for upon being asked by the home- 
less and penniless stranger if he could not direct 
him to seme respectable person who could board 
him until he could find employment, and thus 
obtain the means of payment, the storekeeper, 
pleased with the expression and demeanor of the 
eighteen-year-old boy, had it in his heart to 
offer him the desired favor himself; but he had 
a wife, whom he knew to be a woman of rare 
worth, for she was prudent, self-denying, and 
humane. He might have known what would be 
her answer, for he had only to make the prop- 
osition in a way to indicate his own views, and 
it would have met with an instantaneous and 
cheerful acquiescence, unless from some almost 
insuperable reason. The young stranger was 
admitted into the family. But the yellow fever 
was raging in the city. In less than a week 
the poor lad was stricken with it, and—recover- 
ed! although he was at the point of death for 
several days. During his illness, he was cared 
for by his kind host and hostess, with an assidu- 
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ity and watchfulness which only they know who 


act from sterling principle and a high human. 
ity. Just a quarter of a century later, this same 
man was applied to by Major Noah, of pleasant 
memories, who was then surveyor of the port of 
New York, to put together a machine in the 
Custom-House, and take models of its various 
parts. This was done, and the mechanic con- 
ceived the idea of constructing a similar article, 
which should excel any thing of the kind for 
efficief&cy in the Old World or the New, and he 
succeeded. He died in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three. His son succeeded him in busi- 
ness, and inheriting the inventive genius of his 
father, combined with rare business tact and 
indomitable energy, he has added improvement 
to improvement, until he has made the whole 
civilized world his debtor. It carries light to 
every household ; hour by hour is lifting the 
degraded and the fallen; and is aiding in the 
revolutionizing of all nations which exist by 
oppression, wrong-doing, and injustice. But 
that machi: e, what is it? Fifty years ago one 
might have been purchased entire for a hundred 
or two dollars ; a common dry-goods box might 
have easily contained all its parts; but now, in 
its perfected state, it occupies a space of fifteen 
feet high and forty feet long ; it is made of four- 
teen thousand seven hundred and thirty parts, 
weighs fifty thousand pounds, and costs thirty 
thousand dollars. One of its belongings, not 
named above, is thirty thousand and sixty-three 
yards of tape. The penniless English lad was 
Robert Hoe. The Good Samaritans of Nassau 
street were Grant Thorburn and his wife, the 
latter an angel now; the former “still living” 
in an honored age, by seven years over four 
score. The machine is Hoe’s ten-cylinder print- 
ing-press, as now in operation in the office of the 
New York World, and the largest ever made. 
The first and only newspaper of our childhood 
was printed on a press which, with the aid of 
tl#ee men, turned out forty or fifty impressions 
in an hour. When on the twenty-ninth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and fourteen, the 
London Times announced that it was printed by 
a machine which made eleven hundred impres- 
sions in an hour, the whole city was astonished, 
and the pressmen themselves looked on in mute 
wonder and admiration ; but to-day, through the 
agencies of Robert Hoe, the English lad of 
eighteen hundred and five, of the kindly Grant 
Thorburn and his wife, and Richard M. Hoe of 
New York, there are made at the office of the 
World, in Printing-House Square, twenty-five 
thousand impressions in sixty minutes. Who 
can disclaim indebtedness to these four names? 
The merchant who sips his coffee at breakfast, 
and reads the latest news up to two or three 
o'clock in the morning, perhaps forgets to whom 
he is indebted for that pleasure; and so with 
the day-laborer, who finds time to glean from 
his paper, at a cost of one cent, what is going on 
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rough-looking grass, which is sometimes gath- 
ered in bunches and burnt, and the seeds used. 
for food. It is also found in various other 
places, and there are several species of it. It 
was contended that by careful cultivation the 
Egilops could be transformed into wheat. This 
was as vehemently denied. It was known, how- 
ever, that under certain circumstances, plants 
very nearly resembling wheat had been produced 
from two perfectly distinct species of Kyilops, 
and the presumption obtained that these were 
the wild representatives of cultivated grain, and 
that therefore wheat is nothing more than Kgi- 
lops modified by the influence of soil, climate, 
and superior cultivation. 

While this point was yet mooted by the bota- 
nists, an experiment was going on, unknown to 
them, instituted by one who had never heard of 
their investigations, their discoveries or their 
disagreements, and who knew but little of botan- 
ical science. Its results have had an important 
influence in determining the question at issue. In 
1838 a French gardener, Esprit Fabre, found 
aborigines had no knowledge of it, and they | the Kgilops ovata growing wild ia the neighbor- 
quickly remarked the difference between them- hood of his residence at Adge. Ln the Autuma 
selves and the English, saying that the latter | of that year he sowed the seed, and in 1859 the 
lived on seeds while they lived on flesh; that plants grew from 2 to 23 feet high, ripened and 








throughout the habitable globe, ere he sallies 
forth to his daily toil. Rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, all should remember with respect 
and gratitude the heads and the hearts to which 
every day makes them renewed debtors, to wit, 
to Robert Hoe and his son Richard M., to 
Grant Thorburn and his noble wife. 

Reader, remember that kind acts pay; the 
influence of each for good drifts over the sea of 
time, and will drift until time shall be no more. 
Go forthwith, then, “ while the day lasts,” and 
perform as many as you can —Hall’s Journal. 
















—_——____-—~+0 > 


MARVELS OF THE WHEAT PLANT. 


Iron has been held by some to be the true 
symbol of civilization, because nations produce 
and use it in proportion to their social and in- 
dustrial advancement. A similar claim has been 
made for cotton, but by the taskmaster only. 
But the wheat plant is the truesymbol. Civili- 
sation began when its cultivation commenced. 
No savage nations cultivate it. The American 


_ the flesh had four legs on which to escape, while | yielded an increase of only five fuld. This in- 


they had but two with which to pursue it, and | crease was again sowed, and ia 1840 the crop 
that the seed-growers would supersede the flesh- | bore a striking resemblance to genuine wheat. It 
eaters. Wherever wheat is cultivated the na-| was sowed that Fall, and in 1841 the product was 
tions abandon barbarism. Mechanism was in-| crop of ears more closely resembling true wheat. 
voked, even many centuries ago, to promote, by| Great and important changes were observable 
rude contrivances, both tillage and cleaning. | in the grains of this third crop. There were no 
The inventor of the sickle is unknown, but the| longer any barren spikelets, while all of them 
pioneers of Dutch commerce in China, there dis-] were 1n every respect like wheat, each oue bear- 
covered the winnowing mill which is now a fix-|ing two to three perfectly developed grains. 
ture in every American barn. The wheat plant | These were sowed, but in 1842 the crop Was al- 
has long been perhaps the greatest power in the | most entirely destroyed by rust. The few grains 
earth. It was the acknowledged staff of life| saved were sowed, and in 1843 the plants grew 
when the steam engine was unknown, before a| three feet high, the straw being firmer than be- 
single coal mine had been opened, or the won-| fore, and less brittle. The ears were less fragile, 
derful capacities of iron had been ascertained. | and resembled wheat exactly. One grain yielded 
The oldest history mentions the cultivation of | 380 grains for one sown, and another 450. Plant- 
wheat. But the plant has at no time, nor in any | ed again,and in 1844 all the spikelets were fertile, 
place, been found growing wild. Neither isthe; and many of them contained three grains. In 
country of its origin certainly knqwn. On this} 1845,all who examined the crop adjudged it to be 
point we obtain light enough from history and | true wheat. M. Fabre so regarded it himself, and 
botany to justify the conjecture that its native | in 1845 he sowed the grain in an open field, and 
place is Persia, and also India. But even on/|for four succeeding years continued to produce 
this point there are different opinions entertain- it with equal success, the yield being 6 to 8 
ed by able writers. It is certainly not indigen-| times the seed sown. ‘The stems were straight, 
ous to America. In 1530, a slave of Cortez solid, and were 30 inches high. 
found some grains which had been accidentally This remarkable result excited the liveliest 
mixed with rice, and having carefully planted attention from the learned men of Kurope. It 
them and their product for several years, he confirmed the position of one set of disputants, 
raised a stock of seed from which all the subse- who maintain that by climate, soil, position, and 
quent wheat crops of Mexico have been derived. culture, plants may permanently change their 
‘The controversy touching the origin of wheat characteristics, while it covered with confusion 
has been most animated and voluminous. In some of the most eminent French botanists. 
Sicily « wild grass is found called by botanists Instead of according merit tu the simple gar- 
Egilops ovata, which some have contended to deuer who for twelve years had patiently labor- 
be the true parent of wheat. It is a hard, ed to solve.a great botanical problem, they im- 
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peached his veracity, and accused him of produc-, it from infancy, shows that it is not needed for 
ing a mere hybrid, forgetting in their zeal that, | the performance of any healthy function in the 
if so, it was one which possessed the rare quali-| human stomach, and that its denial to convicts 
ty of reproducing itself. This series of experi-| isa wise, sound, and judicious measure of prison 


ments is pronounced by Mr. Klippart of Cincin- 
nati, in his recent exhaustive work on the wheat 
plant, to be pregnant with the most important 
consequences. He thinks that if wheat must be 
regarded as of an allied genus of the Egilops, 
it proves that botanists were not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the character of the plants when the 
classification was made, and that such identity 
will reconcile the traditions, the vague and dis- 
connected accounts of the origin of wheat, which 
in ancient as well as modern times, was claimed 
to be found in Babylonia, Persia, and Sicily, as 
in all of them the Egilops is very common. 
To be concluded. 
ete 


USE OF TOBACCO IN PRISONS. 


About two years since, the Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison prohibited the use 
of tobacco in that institution. Since that time, 
the physician of the prison has given much time 
in testing the question whether it can be with- 
drawn at once without injury to those who have 
been accustomed to its use from youth to old 
age. “It was feared,’”’ says the doctor, “by 


some philanthropic persons, that its sudden 
withdrawal would induce a mania similar to 
mania-a-potu, dyspepsia, and a large catalogue of 


nervous complaints. The sudden disuse of 
tobacco, opium, alcoholic stimulants, Xc., especi- 
ally when shut up in a cell, must of necessity 
muke the prisover feel the want of them as a 
great privation ; but why give him tobacco, and 
refuse to others luxuries the want of which is 
deemed as great a privation to them as tobacco 
is to the chewer and smoker? At one time 
large quantities of opium were given, under the 
erroneous idea that it was indispensable; as 
some now believe that mania-a-potu cannot be 
successfully treated without the administration 
of stimulants in the form of spirituous liquors.” 
The Doetor further states, “ that, after having 
watched its effects carefully, he is strengthened 
in the opium foimerly given, that tobacco is 
simply a luxury, and its use a bad habit. It 
is in no way necessary to life, as the health of 
many of the prisoners improved, and certainly 
not one of them was injured by its prohibition, 
and he knows of no good and substantial reason 
why it should be given in any case; and in this 
opinion many other physicians having penal and 
reformatory institutions under their care agree.”’ 
The Dr. also says, “‘that he can allow for the 
sympathies and prejudices of the old smokers 
and chewers, but at the same time he has no 
hesitation in concurring in the conclusions of 
Dr. Morat, that the mass of positive testimony 
accumulated in India and elsewhere as to the 
absence of any ill effects from the cessation of 
the use of tobacco, even in those habituated to 


discipline.” 


cciniauiimeateiese 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

. It requires an inspection of the statistics of 
a census table to thoroughly impress the citizens 
of our great State with a full sense of its im. 
portance in the Union, and the influence and 
position to which its population, wealth, energy, 
and enterprise should entitle it. It contains 
more than one-eleventh of the present inhabi- 
tants of the whole country, and about as many 
as all the thirteen Colonies at the time of the 
Revolution. It is difficult to realize that the 
population of the six New Kngland States is 
but a little more than two hundred thousand 
greater than our own, and that the seven seceded 
slave States contain a white population several 
hundred thousand less than Pennsylvania, while 
the free population of the eight Border Slave 
States is less than twice that of our State. Our 
increase from 1850 to 1860 was 594,584, whieh 
is more than the entire free population of either 
of the seceded slave States, except Georgia, and 
exceeds the whole population of a great many 
of our sister States. — Press. 


AFTER A ‘SILENT MEETING.” 


‘* Silent !’’ then ye heard not 
My Beloved’s greeting ! 

Heard not how we kept our tryst— 
The parting—and the meeting ! 


Heard ye not my moaning, 
As I told my sorrow? 

Nor His blessed word of hope, 
‘* Joy upon the morrow ?”’ 


Heard ye not the whisper 
Of my soul, confessing ? 

And His faithful, ‘‘I forgive ! 
Peace to thee—and blessing !’’ 


Then indeed was silence ! 
Surely you could hear it, 
With its low Amen—Amen— 

Falling on my spirit. 
The ‘‘ Amen ”’ grew louder, 
Like an anthem pealing, 
As it answered to the voice, 
All His will revealing. 


Will—that I should suffer-- 
Share His crown of sorrow— 
Loving service give to-day — 
Reign with Him to-morrow. 
Heard ye that, ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ 
As the Angels o’er us 
Sang, in hallelujahs loud, 
The triumphant chorus ? 
Heard ye that, ‘‘ Forever,’’ 
As in holy vision, 
My Beloved bore my soul 
Far, to faith’s fruition ? 
Heard ye His low promise ? 
‘¢ Never will I leave thee! 
Be thou faithful unto death—— 
Crown of life I give thee !’’ 
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Oh, then, call not silent, 
Hours so full of singing ! 
Even now from wall to wall 
Hear the echoes ringing! 
G—, 4mo. 1861. 


scissile 
For Friends’ Review. 


ATONEMENT. 


The word once spoken may not be recalled : 
Time past may not return : 

How shall the forfeit be forestalled 
To justice stern ? ° 


I wring my hands and gnash my teeth in vain! 
In view of my mistake, 

Iseem to feel the mark of Cain, 
And fearand quake! 


And still I struggle to restore the debt: 
Alas ! new debts arise, 

From new-found duties pressing yet 
On me unwise. 


Dread taskmaster ! by thee, O law ! I die, 
Unless some miracle 

My lack of service shall supply, 
And speed me well. 


Were once the mischief of the past removed, 
My life, from tumult free, 

Might journey in the path approved, 
Not hopelessly. : 


Then should I know a God of strength and will 
To meet my present need, 

And ready with conservant skill 
My course to speed. 


Spring, Holy Fount of healing love ! for such 
Our fathers say Thou art ; 
And cleanse with thy sufficient touch 
My leprous heart ! R. 
-—~—.- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTe.uicence.—Liverpool dates to the 
28th ult. have been received. 


Enctanp.—The inaugural address of President 
Lincoln was published at length in all the daily 
papers of London, with comments varying according 
to their political views. Theliberal journals generally 
speak of it favorably, while the Times regards its 
declaration of a determination to maintain the laws, 
according to his constitutional duty, as equivalent to 
a declaration of civil war. Much anxiety respecting 
American affairs prevailed. 

The Bank of England had reduced its rate of dis- 
count to 7 per cent., and the Bank of France had 
made a reduction to 5 per cent. 

The Great Eastern was announced to sail for New 
York from Milford Haven on the 1st prox., under the 
command of Capt. T. S. Carnegie of the royal navy. 
First cabin passengers are to be charged $125, and 
second class $90. 

It was stated in Parliament on the 21st, by mem- 
bers of the government, in answer to inquiries rela- 
tive to recent events in the Ionian Islands, (now 
under the protectorate of Great Britain), that two 
members of the Ionian Assembly had moved that 
the islanders vote by universal suffrage on the ques- 
tion of annexation to Greece. The English Com- 
missioner, considering the proceedings unconstitu- 
tional, required the withdrawal of the motion, which 
being refused, he prorogued the Assembly for six 
months. The English government had approved Lis 
course. 


The workmen employed by some of the London 
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builders had struck work for the nine hours’ rule, 
notwithstanding the offer of payment by the hour at 
an increased price, and the strike threatened to 
assume formidable proportions. All the great con- 
tractors had determined to close their yards if the 
men continued to refuse their offers ; this would throw 
about 45,000 men out of employment, and it was 
proposed to obtain laborers from Belgium, where 
wages are lower than in England. 


France.—The discussion on the address, in the 
Legislative Body, had been continued. An amend- 
ment, requesting the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Rome, which was advocated by the liberals on 
the ground that the Italians ought to be left to 
manage their own affairs, was rejected by 246 to 5. 
An amendment in favor of the temporal power of the 
Pope was offered, but subsequently withdrawn, 
Count de Morny urging the Legislature to leave the 
solution of the question to the Emperor; and the 
entire address was finally agreed to by a vote of 213 
against 13. 

The Paris papers of the 23d published a telegram 
dated the 20th, stating that the Porte had consented 
to the prolongation of the occupation of Syria. 

Commercial operations continued dull, owing to 
uneasiness produced by political causes, the mone 
tary embarassments both in Europe and America, 
and other reasons. 


Iraty.-—In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
of the 18th ult., a petition was presented signed by 
8,560 citizens, urging the government to use its 
influence with the French Emperor to obtain the 
speedy withdrawal of the French troops from Rome. 
The discussion of the Roman question continued 
up to the latest accounts. The speakers generally 
advocated the separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual power. Count Cavour strongly advocated 
the proposition to declare Rome the capital of Italy, 
and to fix by law the time for transferring the seat 
of government thither. He said that they offer the 
spiritual power of the Pope all the guarantees for its 
liberty and greater force, which a friendly government 
can ever give the Papacy. He expressed a hope that 
public opinion would soon be prepared for the 
measure, and that France would agree to it. 

Civitella del Tronto had capitulated on the terms 
offered by the Sardinian generals. 


Avustria.—The Emperor has declared that he will 
respect the rights of the Hungarian nation to the 
fullest extent, but that he will never tolerate any 
infringement of the rights of the crown. The Diet is 
to assenible first at Buda and afterwards at Pesth. 


Russta.—-A committee is to be appointed at St. 
Petersburg for the uniform regulation of the affairs 
of the serfs. It will be presided over by the Grand 
Duke Constantine. 

The following is given as a summary of the im- 
perial décree for the emancipation of the serfs, dated 
the 3d ult. The proprietors of landed property pre- 
serve the right attached.to the same. The landed 
proprietors are, however, to cede to the peasants, for 
their permanent use, their dwellings with the ground, 
which will be allotted to them anew by law, in con- 
sideration of the payment of dues. During this 
stage of things, which will form a transitory period, 
the peasants are to be designated ‘“‘ tributary peas- 
ants.’? The peasants are permitted by law to pur- 
chase their dwellings, and with the consent of the 
| landlords, the land also. The peasants will then 
| become free"landed proprietors. This new order of 
|things is to be carried out throughout the empire 
within two years, and until then the peasants remain 
in their former state of dependence upon the land- 

lords. 
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Potanp.—The imperial rescript had produced a 
discouraging impression at Warsaw. The delega- 
tion of citizens had resolved to place their resigna- 
tion in the hands of the people, and to request from 
the Governor the constitution of a new delegation by 
means of a general election. 

The following reforms had been proclaimed :—A 
Courcil of State is to be formed, composed of mem- 
bers of the clergy, high dignitaries, and distinguished 
persons of Poland. The right of petition to the 
national governmentis granted. District councillors 
and the municipal officers of the larger towns are to 
be elected by the inhabitants. The present regula- 
tions for public instruction in Poland are abolished. 
A special commission for public worship and instruc- 
tion is appointed. A national establishment of a 
superior class for public instruction, and especially 
an academy for legal instruction, are to be opened. 


DenmMARK.—The Estates of Holstein had rejected 
the proposal of the Danish government for the basis 
of a constitution. 


Torkey.—The Russian Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople had declared that he would withdraw his de- 
mand for a conference of representatives of the Euro- 
pean Powers to sit permanently at Constantinople, 
on condition of the Porte’s submitting its project of 
reforms to the Powers. The Porte replied that it 
would communicate the reforms after their promul- 
gation by the Sultan. 

The Turkish Commissioners have proclaimed the 
act of amnesty granted to the Christian refugees of 
the Pachalic of Emesa. The refugees have declared, 
however, that they cannot venture to avail them- 
selves of the amnesty, and have sent a petition to 
the Sultan. 


Curna.—At the latest accounts, all was quiet, but 
the Emperor had not returned to Pekin. Lord Elgin 
had taken possession of the Kowloon peninsula, 
ceded to England by the treaty. 


CentraL AmericaA.—President Guardiola of Hon- 
duras has been named Captain General of the repub- 
lic, and given full powers to settle a disputed ques- 
tion between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
A Minister Plenipotentary from Costa Rica was in 
communication recently with the government of 
Nicaragua, his mission being to endeavor to effect a 
union of the Central American States. 


West Inpies.—It is stated that authentic assur- 


testing against the Convention, claiming still to be 
Governor, and appealing to the Legislature to sustain 
him ; but that body took not the slightest notice of 
it. Areport has been received via New Orleans 
: that Gen. Ampudia, with 3,000 Mexicans, was march- 
ing upon Brownsville, and had issued hand bills 
claiming that Texas rightfully belongs to Mexico, 
and that having withdrawn from the Union, now is 
the time to retake it; but the truth of the account 
‘is doubtful. 
| The Legislature of California has passed a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Commissioner to act 
with the U. S. Boundary Commission, in adjusting 
| the eastern boundary of that State. 

The Superintendent of the United States Census 
| has informed theMarshals engaged in taking that of 
| 1860, in the Stats’ which have since seceded, who 
| have applied for the payment of sums still due them 

for their ser¥ices, that as the funds belonging to the 
Federal Government in those States have been seized 
| by the State authorities, unless those who hold such 
| funds will accept the drafts of the government upon 
| them in favor of their own citizens, they cannot be 
paid, as it is improper to expose any additional pub- 
| lic moneys to the same risk, 
| Joon M’Lean, of Ohio, Associate Judge of the 
| United States Supreme Court, died at Cincinnati on 
| the 4th inst., at the age of 76 years. He was Post- 
master General from 1823 to 1829, and was appointed 
to the Supreme Bench on leaving that office. 

An act has been passed by the Florida Legislature 

declaring that in the event of any actual collision be- 
| tween the troops of the United States and those in 
| the employ of the State of Georgia, it shall be the 
duty of the Governor to make proclamation of the 
| fact, and thereafter the act of holding office under 
the Federal Government shall be declared treason, 
,and the person convicted shall suffer death. This 
| act was approved by the Governor on the 14th ult. 

The South Carolina Convention has ratified the 
permanent constitution of the Confederate States by 
a vote of 146 yeas to 16 nays. 

The Secretary of State is understood to have re- 
plied on the 8th inst., to the Commissioners of the 
Confederate States, in a courteous note, declining to 
, receive them in their official capacity, but. indicating 

a peaceful policy on the part of the government, and 
| a purpose only to defend when assailed. 


Since our last issue, active military preparations 


ances have been given to our government that the on the part of the Federal Government have been 
movement against St. Domingo, mentioned last made. The war steamer Powhatan, and the steamers 
week, was not authorized by the government of , Baltic and Illinois, chartered as transports, with 
Spain, but was the act alone of the Governor General Some smaller vessels, have been dispatched from 


of Cuba. 


Domestic.—A proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution, so as to prohibit the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage, has passed both Houses of 
the New York Legislature. It must still be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature chosen at the next general 
election, and if again adopted, to the people. 

The Senate of Massachusetts has passed a bill 
abolishing capital punishment, by a vote of 18 yeas 
to 16 nays. 

The entire amount of bids for the new United 
States loan of $8,000,000 advertised by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, exceeded $30,000,000, at prices 
ranging mostly from 90 to 94 per cent. The Secre- 
tary decided to accept none below the latter rate, the 
amount offered at which was $3,100,000. The bal- 
ance will be made up by Treasury notes, for which 
proposals have been issued. It is understood that 
private offers for the whole remaining $5,000,000 have 
been made, but were declined, in order to leave the 
matter open to public competition. 

Advices from Galveston, Texas, state that Gov. 
Houston had sent a message to the Legislature, pro- 


Brooklyn, laden with troops, arms, stores, &c., and 
‘one of them carrying a number of horses. Their 
destination was unknown, as they sailed with sealed 
orders, but it was generally supposed that they were 
intended either to act in Texas against the Indians at 
the presumed request of Gov. Houston, or to aid Forts 
Sumter and Pickens. Large bodies of troops under the 
| eathona ef the Confederate States have been for 
| weeks collecting in the neighborhood of both these 
| forts, and batteries have been erected with apparent 
| hostile intentions. Within a few days the garrison of 
, Fort Sumter has been forbidden to obtain provisions 
from Charleston, and it was reported from that place 
on the 9th, that the United States government had 
notified the authorities there of its determination to 
furnish supplies itself. Lieut. Talbot, who was sent 
by Major Anderson with dispatches to Washington, 
and returned to Charleston on the 9th with replies, 
| Was not permitted to communicate with the fort. An 
j attack was threatened on any U. 8. vessel which 
might attempt to enter the port for any purpose. 
Nothing further was known when our paper went to 
press. 
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